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Players vs. 
a team 


The Four eMistakes 


BY Neil T7 McMillan 


ILLUSTRATED BY STANLEY HUNTER 


66 EADY, Remington?” the white- 
R clothed referee shouted as he 
raised his hand. 

“Ready,” the Remington captain an- 
swered and raised his own blue-jerseyed 
arm. 

“Ready, Asheville?” 

“Ready,” Coach Charlie Morton heard 
McCallum, Asheville captain, answer. 

Many thrills had come to Coach Char- 
lie at the start of a football game 
when he himself had been a 
player but none were comparable 
to the glow that came over him 
now as he saw Asheville’s red 
team—the first he had ever 
coached—ready for its first 
game of the season. 

The referee placed 
nis whistle between his 


lips. The rooters in 
both stands hushed. 
The whistle’s _ shrill 


notes broke the silence. 
McCallum trotted for- : Pe aN 
ward and, while his team- *  *. 
mates kept pace with him 
in a long line, raised the ball 
on his instep. The sound of 
the impact was lost in the excited 
roar of cheers that rose from the 
rooters. : 

The ball rose and descended in a long 
arc. The Remington quarterback leaped 
into the air to receive it. His feet 
dropped back to earth in a running po- 
sition and he was off like a shot. Blue- 
clad teammates converged before him as 
a guard but a flash of red that was 
Freeman, Asheville right end, charged 
through them and dived at the feet of 
the runner. That runner fell as if 
slapped down from behind. 

The next instant Coach Morton gasped 
in surprise. Weston, his right halfback, 
dropped with cruel knees on the unpro- 
tected back of the Remington player. 
Instantly the young coach rose from his 
seat on the player’s bench, looked along 
his line of substitutes and called, 
“Jackson!” 


Couch Charlie 


A slim youth sprang to his feet and 
tossed off his blanket. 

CONGR ihe.” 

“Go in and take Weston’s place.” 

Obediently, the substitute raced over 
the side lines and across the field, signal- 
ing for attention as he ran. The referee 
blew his whistle. Jackson went directly 
to him and pointed at Weston, who 
jerked his helmet from his head and 
came to the bench in a surly trot. 

“Why did you jerk me?” 

Coach Charlie looked up in sur- 
prise. To him a player who 
openly questioned a coach’s com- 
mands was an unheard of 
thing. 

“T don’t like your brand of 

football,” he replied. 

“Sit down.” 
\ SWisy  loreewoclky Eyl! 
>» right,” Weston argued. 
“This game is nothing 
but a fight and the fel- 
low that gets in the 
first lick’ll win.” 

“Tf you want to play on 
teams I coach, you'll obey 
orders,” Coach Charlie an- 
swered. “I told you to sit down.” 

With a sneer Weston turned, wrapped 
himself in a blanket and found a seat on 
the bench. 


BRIEF though the conversation had 
been it had given Remington time to 
complete one play and start another be- 
fore Coach Charlie could return his at- 
tention to the game. He watched the 
two teams disentangle from the second 
play and glanced at the huge score board 
at the end of the field. Remington had 
gained but five yards in those two plays. 
The blue team huddled for signals, 
sprang into position and sent its back- 
field in an off-tackle stab. Coach Charlie 
knew why. The Remington quarterback 
had been quick to see that, with Weston 
out, the Asheville secondary defense was 
weakened. If a man could be gotten past 
the line, he would have an excellent 
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chance of eluding the substitute half- 
back and have an open field. But Free- 
man, Asheville end, was equal to the oc- 
casion. He dived at the feet of the inter- 
ference, spilled it and brought down the 
ball carrier. 

Fourth down and six yards to go! 
Remington’s team took punt formation. 
Pete Clark, Asheville left halfback, ran 
back to assist Stub Jenkins, quarterback, 
receive the kick. The ball shot back 
from the Remington center to the full- 
back, who sent it away in a high spiral. 

Pete Clark got under the ball, gath- 
ered it in his arms, dodged a Remington 
end and ran. Jenkins sprinted toward 
him to act as interference but Clark dis- 
regarded him and, entirely alone, twisted 
and dodged for thirty yards before two 
tacklers crashed into him. 

The Asheville rooters went wild with 
delight but Charlie Morton, their coach, 
shook his head. It had been a wonderful 
run but it probably would have been 
more so if Clark had used his interfer- 
ence. 

“Let’s go, Asheville!” some one 
shouted in the stands. Coach Charlie 
hoped that his team would go, down the 
field like the well oiled machine he had 
tried to make it. 

Red jerseys shone in the sun as the 
players sprang into position. The ball 
went back to Clark. The backfield leaped 
and turned. An end run! But Clark 
left his interference and rushed into the 


line unaided. His fierce charge carried 
him four yards back of the line of scrim- 
mage. It was a good gain but again the 
brilliant halfback had chosen to play 
alone. 

From the arrogant way in which the 
youth rose and walked back to his posi- 
tion his coach knew that Pete Clark was 
immensely well pleased with himself and 
that the cheers of the Asheville rooters 
were like music to his ears. Again 
Coach Charlie shook his head. That ego- 
tistical lad out there should be playing 
the game in codrdination with his fel- 
lows and hearing nothing but his quar- 
terback’s signals. 

Again the Asheville team jumped into 
position. Again the ball went to Clark 
and he again left those supporting him 
and dived head first into the opposing 
line. Coach Charlie did not wait to see 
whether the play had gained or lost. 

“Wilson,” he called. 

“Yes, sir,” the substitute answered. 

“Go in and take Clark’s place.” 


ae was a puzzled and angry look 
in Clark’s eyes when he came to the 
bench and hostility in his voice when he 
asked, “Why did you jerk me?” 

Coach Charlie was astounded. Was 
the whole team insubordinate? He be- 
gan to realize why the coach who had 
preceded him had failed. 

“One man can’t win a football game 
all by himself,” he replied. “Sit down.” 

Although he had 
weakened -his team by 
sending in two second 
string men to take the 
places of wonderful 
players, Charlie Morton 
believed that it would 
play better. His belief 
was partly borne out 
when Wilson, circling 
right end behind an in- 
terference that took out 
both the Remington end 
and halfback, gained 
twelve yards. 

But the next play was 
a disappointment. Jen- 
kins, quarterback, called 
for a forward pass. 
Charlie’s practiced eye 
took an immediate pic- 
ture of McCallum, with 
the ball, standing behind 


protecting players and 
Freeman, end, eluding 
a blue player who tried 
to block him. Free- 
man was the man to 
receive the pass. He 
was loose. But Mc- 
Callum spun on his heel 
and deliberately threw 
to the opposite side of 
the field. By leaping 
above the heads of 
the Remington players 
who surrounded him, 
Talbot, left end, was 
able to catch the ball 
but was immediately 
thrown. 

“Roberts,” Coach 
Charlie snapped. 

ONCE Rie 

“Take McCallum’s place.” 

“But he’s captain, sir, and——_” 

“Take McCallum’s place.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

McCallum trotted in to the bench. 
Before he could ask the question that the 
others had, Coach Charlie asked one of 
his own. 

“Did you see Freeman?” 

Viege? 

“Why didn’t you pass to him?” 

The youth stood in silence for a mo- 
ment, then straightened and said with 
pride in his voice, “I’m a McCallum.” 

Coach Charlie did not understand but 
there was not time to waste in question- 
ing. 

“Sit down,” he said in a voice of com- 
mand. 

Talbot had been downed within eight 
yards of the goal line. Only eight yards 
were between Asheville and a score. 
There were four downs in which to make 
those coveted yards. 

“Touchdown, Asheville! Touchdown, 
Asheville!” the rooters chanted and sud- 
denly hushed as the red team charged. 
Jenkins carried the ball forward two 
yards, and the chant was taken up again. 

Again Jenkins carried the ball and by 
fierce driving gained two more yards. 
Coach Charlie saw that the Remington 
backfield was bunched back of its line and 
hoped that Jenkins would also see and 
use a forward pass. But the quarter- 
back again called his own signal and 
rammed the center of the line for a 
scant yard’s gain. 


One took a step forward. sae joa 


The Asheville supporters shortened 
their chant to, “Touchdown, touchdown, 
touchdown!” Across the field a steady 
rumble of “Fight, fight, fight!” rolled 
from the Remington rooters. | Disap- 
pointment was already in Coach Charlie’s 
heart. He knew—and felt that every 
player on the Remington team must also 
know—that Jenkins would again choose 
himself as the ball carrier. 


Tpke red quarterback started forward 
but every wearer of the blue surged 

toward him, swept away all opposition, 
met him and literally hurled him back- 
ward. 

“Dawson,” Coach Charlie said in a 
heavy voice. 

A diminutive but well built youth rose 
instantly. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Take Jenkins’ place.” 

“eS, sir.” 

Jenkins was still breathing hard from 
his exertions when he came to the bench. 

“Were you trying to cover yourself 
with glory out there?” Coach Charlie 
asked and read his answer in the play- 
er’s eyes. “Sit down,” he finished. 

Asheville had lost the chance to score 
and the ball as well. Wisely, Reming- 
ton’s quarterback called immediately for 
a kick and the fullback punted far down 
the field. It was Asheville’s ball again 
but they were far from the goal and 
with an entire substitute backfield. 

Valiantly, the second string men hit 
the line but made only five yards in three 
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attempts. On the fourth Wilson kicked 
hurriedly. The ball went low and di- 
rectly into the arms of the Remington 
quarterback who raced back thirty yards 
before the ever reliable Freeman dropped 
him. The Remington team was in the 
center of the field with the chance of a 
lifetime before it. 

Charlie Morton, sitting on the bench, 
could almost read the blue quarterback’s 
mind. The backfield of the Asheville 
team was the weak place. If that back- 
field could only be disorganized a score 
would be almost certain. 

Twice, Remington struck without suc- 
cess in usual plays. The third time a 
rapid-fire, triple pass play, center to full- 
back to halfback to quarterback, sent the 
Remington field gen- 
eral running like a 
frightened _ rabbit 
down the sideline be- 


A Prayer of Thanks 


nium of wild, happy cheering. The 
under dogs of the conference had scored 
on the favorites. 


{Gee two teams lined up twenty yards 
from the goal line for the kick after 
touchdown. The whistle blew. Ashe- 
ville’s players scrambled to get at the 
Remington kicker but he coolly took his 
time and dropkicked neatly between the 
uprights. The score was seven to noth- 
ing in favor of Remington. A pistol 
shot that announced the end of the quar- 
ter rang out. 

While the players were changing goals 
and while Remington was taking a long 
line across the field to kick off and Ashe- 
ville was spreading out to receive, the 
blue stands kept up 
a steady cheering 
and the Asheville 
stands were silent ex- 


fore the bewildered E GIVE thanks for the cept for an ominous 
Asheville substitutes Bift of strength that mumbling. Coach 
knew where the ball Vou, Earhart have msnaren Charlie sensed that 


was. Ten, fifteen, 
twenty, thirty yards 
the Remington player 
ran, while his sup- 
porters screamed en- 
couragement. Dimin- 
utive Dawson, playing safety, dived at 
him and hung like a leach to his knees. 
The two rolled on the sod only twenty 
yards from the goal line. 

Excitedly, the blue quarterback clapped 
his hands and shouted to his teammates 
to hurry. They gathered around him 
and sprang into position almost before 
the Asheville team was set. As if in- 
spired, the blue line swept the red off 
its feet and like a rapier thrust the full- 
back shot through for eleven yards and 
first down. There were only nine yards 
more to go. 

Twice more the two teams clashed and 
the necessary distance was cut to three 
yards. <A third time the Remington 
players charged and met a wall of stub- 
born resistance that stopped any advance. 

“Back, back,” Coach Charlie muttered 
as he saw his substitute players come 
up close to the line. “Spread out! Oh, 
spread out and look for a pass.” 

It happened! The Remington quar- 
terback received the ball from his center, 
Held it for an instant and threw to a 
halfback already over the goal line. The 
Remington stands became a pandemo- 


tion.—A. M. 


with us this day. In gratitude 
we use it to your glorifica- 


the mumbling was the 
gathering of a storm 
behind him. Another 
quarter had opened. 
He could send in his 
first team _ backfield 
again, but in spite of the avalanche of 
criticism that he knew would break upon 
him he kept the substitutes in the game. 

By loyal, hard fighting the Asheville 
team drove thirty yards before Dawson 
tried a forward pass that was _ inter- 
cepted. It was Remington’s ball again 
and immediately the blue team started a 
series of trick plays and end runs that 
succeeded. Coach Charlie saw that fight 
and determination with team work car- 
ried his second string men forward when 
they had the ball but lack of experience 
and inability to judge the plays that were 
coming was costing them yards when on 
the defensive. 

“Weaver,” he called to a substitute 
end. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“I want you to goin. Tell the referee 
that you are taking right end and that 
Freeman is to take fullback.” 

SMCS SSih.. 

“And, Weaver, as soon as you are al- 
lowed to talk, tell Freeman to call the 
plays as he sees them.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

(Turn to page 26) 


Harriet faces a 
test of fitness 


She was unaccountably startled. ‘ 


The Trap 


Traps Are No Respecters of Persons 
BY Gardner Hunting, 


COPYRIGHT, 1928, 


BY GARDNER HUNTING 


ILLUSTRATED BY MILAR 


66 UT, Mr. Merrick, it—it wasn’t 
there when I—when I started 
for the bank.” 

“You went running off in such a hurry 
you don’t know whether it was there or 
not. If I hadn’t been here to take care 
of it, there’s no telling what might have 


become of it.” 


The package of paper money, taped 
and stamped “$300,” in big figures, lay 
on the bookkeeper’s desk. The girl’s 
gloved fingers were touching it trem- 
blingly, as if she had still feared for its 
safety. The bookkeeper leaned back in 
his swivel chair and regarded her with 


a frown, 


: ZaieS 


“I can’t have such carelessness, Miss 
Tracy,” he continued. ‘Do you suppose 
I have nothing else to do but correct 
your errors?” 

Harriet Tracy was sure that she had 
not been careless. She had taken the 
bundle of checks and the bank book from 
the desk, just as they had been placed 
there by Mr. Merrick himself, and she 
was certain that she could not have left 
that fat package of bank notes behind 
without noticing it. It was true that 
she had hurried away to make the noon 
deposit at the bank and in order to get 
home to luncheon; she had been espe- 
cially anxious to get home on time, so 
that she should not delay her mother’s 
going out that afternoon. In leaving 
the office, she had taken it for granted 
that the deposit slip that Mr. Merrick 
had made out would tally with the total 
of the checks in her keeping. When she 
had arrived at the receiving teller’s 
window, she found her deposit $300 
short; in alarm she had rushed back to 
the office. There she had found that the 
currency was in the office safe, whence 
Mr. Merrick, with sarcastic comment, 
had just produced it. 


ARRIET was certain that it was 

not she who had been careless. She 
had suspected before now that Samuel 
Merrick was making her a scapegoat for 
his own errors. 

She had been a little more than three 
months in the office of Henry Saxon & 
Company, wholesale saddlery dealers, 
and she was beginning to learn that the 
bookkeeper was not the man of responsi- 
bility and authority she had supposed. 
Rather, he was a servile and none too 
competent servant of an autocratic mas- 
ter. He was a tall, thin, middle-aged 
man who seemed more anxious to avoid 
censure for his faults than he was to 
correct them. In his efforts to escape 
censure, he would even put the blame of 
his own mistakes on others. 

Harriet had heard Merrick blame a 
stock clerk for an error that she knew 
had been his. Jennie Graham, Mr. 
Saxon’s stenographer, had told her that 
Mr. Merrick had got Harriet’s prede- 
cessor into serious difficulty by trying 
to cover a wrong entry that he had made 
in the ledger. Harriet herself had once 
spent two arduous days working on a 
trial balance that appeared to show a 


surplus in the cash, only to find that 
Merrick had failed to record a canceled 
check. And there had been other mat- 
ters that had, at first, almost shaken 
her confidence in her own accuracy— 
until she had learned Mr. Merrick’s 
failings and his methods of hiding 
them. 

Today she was exasperated and in- 
dignant. 

“Mr Merrick!” she cried. “It isn’t my 
carelessness that makes the trouble in 
this office, and you know it perfectly 
well!” 

He stared at her. It occurred to Har- 
riet that perhaps no one else whom he 
had made to suffer had ever faced him 
with a countercharge. Her indigna- 
tion carried her on. 

“You’ve blamed me a good many times 
for things that were not my fault—for 
things that were your own fault. This 
matter of the bank notes couldn’t have 


been anyone’s fault but yours. I won’t 
stand it!” 
She thought Mr. Merrick’s face 


showed a little change of color. His 
thin lips tightened decidedly, and his 
gray eyes opened wide at her; but when 
he spoke, she was almost startled at the 
calmness of his tone and words. 

“That will do,” he said, quietly, look- 
ing down at the package of money she 
was holding. “You would hardly want 
me to report that speech to Mr. Saxon, 
would you? Now, take that deposit to 
the bank and get your luncheon. Come 
back here this afternoon, and think over 
what you have said. You’d like to keep 
your position, wouldn’t you?” 


he looked down at the money 
in her hands. She remembered 
that her position with Saxon & Company 
was important to her for her mother’s 
sake; the money she earned was needed. 
Tears filled her eyes, and she turned 
abruptly in order to hide them. 

When she was out in the street and on 
her way to the bank, she felt ashamed 
of her lack of courage in not standing 
out against the injustice that Mr. Mer- 
rick had done her. 

“He’s the meanest man I ever knew!” 
she whispered to herself, as she stood in 
the line, waiting her turn at the teller’s 
window. ‘“He’ll probably tell Mr. Saxon, 
and make me out just such an incompe- 
tent coward as he igs himself. And [ll 
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probably lose my place, anyway. I wish 
I’d gone on and fought it out, for then 
I’d have had some self-respect, at least. 
Oh, I am a coward!” 

She reached home quite half an hour 
later than usual. There was no tele- 
phone in the little apartment, and she 
had been unable to send word of her de- 
lay. As she feared, her mother, always 
devoted to her hard-working daughter’s 
comfort, had already given up going out 
—had not even dressed for the street— 
and was now only anxious to know the 
cause of her obvious distress. 

The girl tried to crush down the tu- 
mult of her own feelings while she ate 
her luncheon; in response to her moth- 
er’s questions, she said merely that there 
had been an irritating mistake at the 
office. Then she insisted on sending her 
mother out, and overstayed the limit of 
her luncheon hour, in order to help her 
dress. 

On her return, she found the book- 
keeper’s office empty. Mr. Merrick, 
whose luncheon hour was one o’clock, had 
gone without waiting for her to come in. 
The little breach of office regulations had 
been noticed.. Mr. Saxon, who was us- 
ually out two hours or more at noon, 
came from the door of his private office 
and looked questioningly at the girl. 

“Do you usually leave the office vacant 
at noon, Miss Tracy?” he asked. 


HE WAS a broad, heavy man, with 
very black brows, keen black eyes, 
and a straight, firm mouth. Harriet was 
certain that he was not a man to excuse 
delinquencies. She had always won- 
dered why he had never detected Mr. 
Merrick’s mistakes. 

She knew that if she tried to justify 
herself now, she would only make mat- 
ters worse; she could not explain her 
tardiness without accusing Mr. Merrick, 
and she could not do that until she had 
proof against him. “I was late, Mr. 
Saxon,” she murmured. “It doesn’t— 
it doesn’t happen often.” 

At first she was a little surprised that 
Mr. Saxon turned away without a word. 
Then ‘she felt that he could hardly have 
expressed his disapproval more forcibly. 
Presently he left the office, and when 
she was alone, she dropped her throbbing 
head upon her arms on the high desk, 
and cried. 

When she had dried her eyes, an idea 


occurred to her inflamed mind. She had 
been unable to explain to Mr. Saxon; 
he would undoubtedly be prejudiced 
against her, even if Mr. Merrick had as 
yet made no unfavorable report of her. 
How was Mr. Saxon ever to understand 
—how could she ever expect any ad- 
vancement in his office—until he did 
know the truth? And how was he go- 
ing to learn anything that he had not 
already learned, if she could not tell him? 
There was only one way, and that was 
to let Mr. Merrick convict himself—to 
catch his next error, and put the proofs 
of it in Mr. Saxon’s way—to see that 
she had proofs, and that Mr. Saxon got 
them. And then came the insidious sug- 
gestion that the only effective way to 
bring about what she wanted was to 
create a situation in which an error of 
Merrick could not fail to come to the 
attention of his employer. In short, she 
could only hope for prompt and adequate 
results by setting a trap. 


4 pace very afternoon the opportunity 
“~ came. One of her duties was to seal 
and stamp the outgoing letters; that 
afternoon she found on the mailing desk 
two envelopes, laying side by side, with 
fat inclosures. One bore the name of the 
Wells Lumber Company, in northern 
Michigan; she knew it contained Saxon 
& Company’s competitive bid on a big 
contract for harness and blankets and fur 
robes, and other saddlery outfittings for 
a new camp that the great lumber firm 
was about to establish. The other en- 
velope was addressed to Booth & Bixby, 
whom Harriet knew to be rivals of Saxon 
&.Company; its contents were undoubt- 
edly a voluminous remonstrance against 
some of Booth & Bixby’s methods. Har- 
riet had helped figure the bid on the 
saddlery, and had heard parts of the let- 
ter to Booth & Bixby as it was dictated 
to Jennie Graham. She also knew that 
the Wells contract was important, and 
that Booth & Bixby would certainly be 
among the bidders who would compete 
for it with Henry Saxon & Company. 
The opportunity was so obvious that 
Harriet saw it instantly, and grew al- 
most breathless. It would be the sim- 
plest thing in the world to shift those two 
inclosures; and there would be some- 
thing like an earthquake in the offices of 
Saxon & Company, when, in the course of 
(Turn to page 28) 


Both prayed to win 
the same prize 


The Tenth eMan 


Two Talented Violinists Find a 
Real Fairy Godmother 


When Jesus healed the ten lepers, only one returned to give thanks. 
If Truth has helped you, you may become a tenth man of today by shar- 
ing your experience with other young people through this department. 
We shall not use your name without your permission. 


T CHRISTMAS time last year one 
of the teachers at Unity head- 
quarters presented a candle light 

service in which members of his class, 
the Unity choir, and several soloists as- 
sisted. A feature of the service which 


Mary Endicott Drane 


occasioned much favorable comment was 
the inspired playing of two young vio- 
linists. We learned that they had been 
students of Unity since they were quite 
small, and that they had found its teach- 
ings a great help in meeting the many 
problems that confront young peo- 
ple who are preparing for a musical 
career. Now, at an age when many 
young people are just beginning to 
think seriously of their life work, 
these girls have an admirable 
record of achievement, with 
the prospect of a successful 
career before them. We be- 
lieved that they would have a 
message for Youth readers, 
and the accompanying letter 
which we have just received 
from them, assures us that we 
were not mistaken. They 
write as follows. 


Dear Youth: 

Perhaps you’ve heard of 
fairy godmothers? Well, that 
is just what Unity has been 
to us. Ever since we found 
Wee Wisdom on our Christ- 
mas tree a long, long (?) time 
ago when we were mere 
babies, Unity has been a con- 
stant and wonderful 


“Wee Wisdom 
was on our 
Christmas tree 
a long, long (?) 
time ago.” 


\ 


companion to us. We said 
The Prayer of Faith along 
with “Now I lay me down to 
sleep” and it has influenced our 
lives in countless ways. 

First and mainly we have 
demonstrated the laws of Truth 
in our music (we are both ar- 
dent “fiddlers”); in choosing 
the right school; scholarships; 
money for tuition. We have 
been helped materially as well 
as spiritually, and we have 
tried always to think of Unity 
as being merely the channel 
through which the answer to 
our needs have come from the 
All-loving Father. 

We recall vividly our first 
contest, which was held in Kan- 
sas City at the Horner Con- 
servatory. Both of us were 
competing and naturally each 
of us wanted to win. Accord- 
ingly we both prayed and 
finally left the matter in God’s 
hands. Well, what do you 
think? We received a letter 
saying that the scholarship had 
been divided between us. We 
knew then that God always 
finds a way! 

Then there came the thrill 
of our first public perform- 
ances. Were we afraid? Not 
with Unity’s codperation. We 
looked forward to each appear- 
ance as an opportunity to ex- 
press the Master’s music through two 
instruments—soul and violin. But it is 
not always so easy to keep the faith. Do 
we get discouraged? Of course we do, 
but you may be sure that Unity takes 
hold and makes us “snap out of it,” and 
we can’t stay down long! 

As to future hopes and ambitions, 
what but the concert stage is the hope 
of every aspiring music student! It is 
a high goal, but why not? 

Our minds and hearts are centered 
on attaining this goal through hard work, 
trust in God, and with the knowledge 
that through faith all things are pos- 
sible; and so, in closing we say, Vive 
Unity! 


—Virginia Bacot Drane. 
Mary Endicott Drane. 


Virginia Bacot Drane 


(aw you find their letter interesting? 

We think such letters as this, telling 
about actual experiences in the great ad- 
venture of living are’ the second most 
interesting thing possible. Second, be- 
cause the most interesting thing of all is 
the actual experience. 


Truth is an interesting subject, but it 
is far more interesting when we see it 
working, than when we are merely told 
that it works. Isn’t that so? We like to 
know how it meets some particular, indi- 
vidual problem—such a problem as our 
own. We like to know how it actually 
has met such a problem, rather than how 
it might meet such a problem. That is 
one reason that Youth invites its young 
readers to tell of their actual experiences. 
Another reason is that it helps the person 
who tells the experience. 


Ja! 
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The Art of Giving, Thanks 


BY Lowell Fillmore 


Cj tins thanks is an art which is perfected by thoughtful medita- 
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tion and practice. One who feels no thankfulness in his heart is 
missing a large part of the joy of living. 

The spirit of thanksgiving can be cultivated. If you do not feel like 
giving thanks you are carrying around an empty feeling in the neigh- 
borhood of your heart. But when-you give thanks continually you expe- 
rience light heartedness and a joy that can not be known in any other 
way. We enjoy the games that we take part in because we are express- 
ing life. All living things express themselves by some kind of motion 
or activity. Those who have fullest expression live the most. 

Thanksgiving is one of the finer expressions of living; thanksgiving 
is its own reward. We do not need to give thanks because we think it 
will be helpful to some one else. Giving thanks inspires us, it opens us 
to a greater appreciation of the good things in life. The things in life 
that we appreciate are the only things that mean anything to us. When 
some one is-kind to you that kindness is amplified by your appreciation 
and your thankfulness. Standing alone, the kind deed cannot mean much 
to you, but taken up by your thankful attitude it is enlarged and glorified. 
One who learns truly to feel thankfulness in his heart has all his bless- 
ings magnified; he doubles his consciousness of appreciation. Receiving 
something without thankfulness is parallel to eating something without 
an appetite. 


Sco persons feel that the world owes them everything and that they 
have no reason to be thankful. This is a very unhappy attitude for 
it diminishes that person’s joy and keeps from him the finer experiences 
of life. A true spirit of thankfulness puts us in contact with the great 
infinite source. It opens the channels of prosperity; it starts the blood 
circulating freely in our bodies and causes our digestive apparatus to 
work harmoniously and efficiently. Some of us have grown so used to 
accepting things as a matter of course that we have forgotten how to 
give thanks. We cannot afford to stay in this negative state of mind. 
We should begin the cultivation of thankfulness. Begin today to give 
thanks for even little things, give thanks for sunshine, give thanks for 
rain, give thanks for friends, and most of all, give thanks for God’s om- 
nipresent life and love. Practice giving thanks silently and you will 
find your world becoming brighter and more cheerful. You will begin 
drawing undreamed of blessings to you. Jesus Christ gave thanks when 
he fed the five thousand and multiplied the few loaves and fishes so that 
they fed that vast multitude. 

Sometimes one gets into the habit of living in a poverty conscious- 
ness. He feels that he cannot do this or he cannot do that, he fears to 
give away even the smallest part of his possessions. Already his supply 
seems too insufficient. This attitude paralyzes his consciousness of 
thankfulness, he does not feel rich enough to even give thanks. He 
cannot give anything, therefore he completely closes the channel of re- 
ceiving. He can open these channels by beginning to give thanks. No 
one is too poor to give thanks. One who is able to give is rich. You 
may start the rich consciousness by giving thanks. Give thanks to God, 
give thanks to every one who is trying to do for you, give thanks for 
light, give thanks for air, give thanks for life, and stop grumbling. 
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CMeet 
Lowell 
Fillmore 


WALKED through 
the press rooms of 
Unity School with 
Lowell Fillmore a 
short while ago, and 
he called my at- 
tention to the giant 
presses which now 
run day and night to 
turn out the 1,065,000 
pieces of Unity liter- 
ature which are dis- 
tributed each month. 
“It is hard to be- 
lieve that this is the 
same work that 
Father and Mother 
started nearly forty 
years ago,” he said, 
“We lived in a little 
house on McGee 
street. Mother had 
been healed through 
prayer, and she and 
Father used to hold 
little classes in the 
living room. A small woore proto 
job press was set up in the kitchen. We boys used to run it. When we 
worked in the evenings, and wanted to clean the presses we would have 
to turn out the gas lights and do it in the dark, so the gasoline we used 
would not cause an explosion. We couldn’t have a fire in the stove for 
the same reason. Sometimes in winter it got pretty cold.” 

Lowell Fillmore is popular with the more than four hundred em- 
ployees at Unity School. He frequently addresses them at the daily de- 
votional meetings, talking to them simply and smilingly, of the great 
principles whose working he so well knows; couching them in every day 
words, illuminating them with illustrations from every day life—much 
as he has written to you here. 

“People out in the field have an idea that when they come to Unity 
headquarters they will find people wearing wings. But we are just folks, 
learning as they are, to apply the principles of Truth in every day life.” 
It is that quality of being “just folks” that attracts the workers, and 
visitors, too, to Lowell Fillmore. Unassuming, friendly, thoughtful of 
others, ready to exchange the latest funny stories or to discuss some pro- 
found metaphysical theme as the occasion demands, Lowell Fillmore is a 
“regular fellow.” He is not merely business manager of the School, 
editor of Weekly Unity, author of “Things to Be Remembered,” and 
“Little Lessons in Verse,” originator of the Prosperity Bank Plan and 
many other features of the Unity work, but he has that rare quality of 
making you feel that he is your friend, and meaning it. 


THE EDITOR. 
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Finding, a Balance 


Dodging, This Problem Does Not Solve It 
BY Ernest C. Wilson 


66 ¥ F I had a thousand dollars I’d be satisfied,” 
says some remarkably modest person. 
By some means he gets it; but he is not 
satisfied. 

The fellow who makes a million should be will- 
ing to stop there, but is he? or can he, for that 
matter! No; he’s soon talking about his “first” 
million, and is mentally living in 
the second or the tenth. 

Ascetics tell us to possess nothing 
for then we can lose nothing— 
which sounds more like an alibi for 
laziness than a code of religion. 

The aged exclaim “Vanity, van- 
ity, all is vanity!” But if they 
were young again would they ex- 
claim as loudly? 
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The inexperienced say, “Why didn’t 
somebody warn me?” But could they 
hear the warnings? 

What is the answer? 


yaN FARMER sat idly on his rail fence 
while all his neighbors were busy in 
their fields. The inevitable passerby 
asked him how his potatoes were coming. 

He hadn’t planted any potatoes. Every- 
body else was planting them, and there 
would be so many that the market price 
wouldn’t be worth the labor, he ex- 
plained. 

What about grains? 

There were so many cockleburs in the 
fields that the grain couldn’t be har- 
vested. 

What crops had he planted, then? 

Well, things were so uncertain, and 
there were so many crop failures, that 
just to be on the safe side he hadn’t 
planted any! 

It is true that things of the world 
seem uncertain. If we place our faith 
and our happiness in them we are likely 
to be disappointed. There is little last- 
ing satisfaction in them (though most 
of us enjoy it while it lasts!). 

We become thirsty and we drink; but 
we become thirsty again. Life is like 
that. We thirst for some new experi- 
ence, some new possession. We get it, 
and (maybe) for a time we are satisfied. 
But let us not be surprised if we thirst 
again. 

Shall we ignore the world and its at- 
tractions, then? Shall we be sophists 
and pessimists? Shall we avoid the pleas- 
ures of life, because of possible disap- 
pointment? Dodging a problem does not 
solve it. To give up trying because in 
trying we have found the wrong answer 
does not satisfy us. 

Nothing will satisfy us but the right 
answer, and only rarely has some great 
soul found it. 


Se a One was sitting by a well one 
day when a woman of another race 
came to draw water. ‘Whosoever drink- 
eth of this water shall thirst again: but 
whosoever drinketh of the water that I 
shall give him shall never thirst,” He 
said. 

She was astonished, and no wonder! 
It was sufficiently surprising that He, 
a Jew, should speak to her, a Samaritan; 
but what He said was even more sur- 


prising: “The water that I shall give 
him shall be in him a well of water 
springing up into everlasting life.” 
More surprising still! 

What is this water of which the Mas- 
ter spoke? What, that not merely allays 
but satisfies the thirst? We know that 
satisfaction is not in material things 
alone—though it includes them, surely. 
They are accessories to happiness; but 
they must be coupled with happiness of 
mind to be enjoyable. And what does 
happiness of mind require? Continuous 
growth: increasing understanding. Is 
this the water of life? 

Material things are useful but we 
know they are not lasting. They pass 
away. It has been a frequent experience 
of men through the ages to find them- 
selves at last shorn of every material 
thing, shorn even of their bodies. What 
then remains? Only that which is of the 
inner man. 

It is of those things that Christ spoke 
when He referred to the well of water 
springing up into everlasting life. 

It is for this water of the spirit that 
we all really thirst. There is a hunger 
that is not satisfied (though we may 
think that it will be) by food; there 
is a thirst that is not satisfied (though 
we expect it to be) by drink. There are 
desires that we believe will be satisfied 
by possessions, sensations, experiences; 
yet the desires remain to gnaw at our 
hearts until we find a better answer. 


OMe life is threefold; body, mind, and 
spirit. The needs of each phase of 
our life must be met. We must not 
neglect the needs of the body, or of the 
mind; but neither can we afford to neg- 
lect the needs of the spirit. 

The emphasis of our civilization is 
largely material. The bulk of our wealth 
goes toward the maintenance of material 
needs and comforts; a smaller portion 
is used for education, a still smaller por- 
tion for man’s spiritual needs. 

We are materially stuffed and spiritu- 
ally starved. We need to find and main- 
tain a balance. 

Our bodies are abundantly cared for, 
sometimes more abundantly than wisely. 
The thirst and hunger we feel are sel- 
dom of the body’s need, though some- 
times of its appetite. More often they 
are of the Spirit though less easily sat- 

(Turn to page $1) 


Martha saves 
a tradition 


For the Cup 


BY Ruth H. Colby 


Part II (Conclusion) 


Longmeadows high school. Doro- 

thy Wainwright won the freshman 
championship — easily. Debby Lane, 
lanky, long-armed, won the sophomore. 
Needless to say Margarita Wilson won 
the junior. Betty Blake fought a losing 
battle gamely. Martha Prescott had lit- 
tle opposition and won her way through 
the seniors easily. 

Custom decreed that the freshman- 
junior match should be played off first. 
This was played on the village courts and 
the grandstand was packed with the 
orange of the freshmen and the crimson 
of the juniors, matching well the orange 
and crimson maples which formed the 
brilliant background. Seniors and soph- 
omores displayed the colors of the class 
they hoped to see win. Martha Prescott 
sat well in the front row in a vivid 
orange sweater and bright orange beret. 
Beside her sat Dick Semons wearing a 
flaming red tie. 

Margarita won, of course. 

But tiny Dorothy Wainwright fought 
well. 

“She sure can play!” Dick Semons was 
speaking. 

“And she is so tiny,’”’ said Martha. 

“I was talking about Margarita. She’s 
a better sport than most girls. She 
could have smashed that little freshie 
at any time, but she didn’t. And I don’t 
believe the kid even knows she could. 
That’s what I call sportsmanship. No 
showing off or taking unfair advantage.” 

Martha had sense enough to agree. 

The sophomore-senior match came the 
following Saturday. . Again the grand- 
stand was packed, this time with purple 
and green. 

Martha found herself playing a hard 
game. 

“No one will ever say I could have 
smashed Debby Lane at any time I 
wanted to.” The thought went through 
her mind angrily. 

Debby had taken one set, a deuce set, 
to be sure, hard fought. The sopho- 


Cio matches went on rapidly at 


mores were wild. Their long chant had 
rung out again and again. 

“Soph-o-more, Soph-o-more!” 

Martha felt her nerves jump. She 
knew enough psychology to know that 
that was bad. Her steadiness had al- 
ways been her strong point. The sun 
was in her eyes. She had won the 
toss-up and chosen service, letting Debby 
choose court. That made the second set 
with the sun in her face. And this was 
the final. She thought of eyeshades. 
She had not looked at the grandstand 
before, but now she glanced at it as she 
and Debby changed courts. 

Margarita Wilson, a purple scarf over 
her shoulders, sat by Dick Semons. 

The sight seemed to steady Martha. 
The third set went with quiet precision. 
It was a love set. Martha’s serve, of the 
cannon ball variety, was almost mechan- 
ical in its perfection; her placements 
were perfect. Debby did her best, but 
it was hopeless. 

Once more Dick Semons murmured, 
“She sure can play!” 

And in the mind of the girl beside him 
there was no doubt as to whom he meant. 

Needless to say the grandstand was 
packed to capacity for the final cham- 
pionship match between Margarita Wil- 
son of the juniors and Martha Prescott 
of the seniors. It had rained early the 
day before but the hot October sun had 
dried the courts out fairly well. The en- 
tire school population was there, evenly 
divided, apparently, in allegiance, for 
about half the grandstand seemed to be 
violet-colored, while the other half 
glowed with crimson. Townspeople 
turned out in full force. Small boys 
climbed trees. Local reporters nibbled 
their pencils importantly. At least two 
camera men were present, and the grand- 
stand thrilled to the crank of their ma- 
chines. It was even rumored that an 
Associated Press reporter was there. 

When the two girls appeared on the 
court, prolonged applause greeted them. 
Margarita smiled charmingly in acknowl- 
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edgment. How white her teeth were, 
Martha thought. 

A camera clicked near by. Martha 
knew that she should smile, but her face 
felt wooden. She heard shouts, “Mar- 
tha! Martha! Seniors! Seniors!” 
She made a little gesture of salute. That 
felt wooden, too. Her whole being was 
concentrated on winning this match. 
Somehow, anyhow, she must win. 
No smiling foreigner, with talk 
of queens and kings, should take 
the cup from the seniors. Some- 
how, anyhow, she would win. 

Margarita won the toss-up. 
She chose service, and Martha, 
scanning the courts carefully, 
selected the south one. Over the 
net in the north corner a little 
damp spot showed. That means 
slipperiness. If the match - 
went into three sets, Martha 
would play at least two on the 
safer side. 

The match started well. Mar- 
tha took the first set, 6-2, win- 
ning easily. Margarita took the 
second set with the same score, 
6-2. The grandstand shouted. 
This promised a thrilling final 
set. The two girls seemed well 
matched. 

And the third set kept the 
grandstand on its feet. Martha 
won her service, Margarita won 
hers. “One all, two one, two all, 
three all, four all——” The 
games went evenly. The referee’s voice 
bit the words out. 

Martha drew a deep breath—her serve 
again—if she could get this game and 
the next, the set and match was hers. 
The cup would rest under the senior 
banner! . 

Again Martha’s serve lived up to its 
name. 

“The sets are five to four,” said the 
referee. 

The grandstand seemed all purple. 

Martha fairly crouched to receive 
Margarita’s serve. “Grip your racket. 
Don’t slacken your hold. Get under it. 
All service can be returned—if you 
know how.” Martha’s eyes were screwed 
to slits, so intent was she on the ball. 
It flashed over the net. 

Zing! Martha’s racket met it fairly. 
Straight at Margarita it went. Sur- 
prised, she ran in, volleyed, but a little 


slowly. Her return went over the net 
with an easy bound. Desperately she 
scurried to the back line to cover Mar- 
tha’s return. Martha, with plenty of 
time, slammed the ball deliberately, 
viciously, into the slippery corner. Mar- 
garita, running to meet it, took a long 
slide, recovered her balance, but missed 
the ball. 


Zing! the ball went toward the slippery place. 


“Love fifteen,” the referee called. 

Martha’s smile tightened. Her first 
point on Margarita’s service! 

Margarita took the next point with an 
undercut ball which bounded just be- 
yond Martha’s racket. 

“Fifteen all.” 

Neck and neck went the points, while 
the crowd shouted. 

“Thirty all.” 

“Forty thirty.” 

In the grandstand Dick Semons moved 
uneasily. Had Martha purposely driven 
Margarita into that slippery corner? 
Would Martha do a thing like that? 
Could any senior! 

Dick glanced about him. No one 
seemed disturbed. Perhaps Martha 
couldn’t help it. Perhaps it was just 
chance. He looked sharply at Martha’s 


(Turn to page 80) 


HESE pictures, which have 

trated recent stories in Yout 

a few of many which have 
prepared with the codperation of ; 
people employed at Unity School. 
were posed and taken by the ass 
editor of Weekly Unity, author of | 
Thyself” and “Be Ye Prospered.” 
is seen feeding a swan in the pict 
the upper left corner of the page. 
girl in the rain, just below, repres 
Gilda in “Gilda’s Going”; she is a | 
Unity worker. The laughing fa 
Gilda’s left is one that greets many 
visitors at the information desk i 
administration building. Below th 
an illustration from “And They | 
posed by a member of the purch 
department. 


THE members of this champio 
basket ball team help to print Yout 
the other Unity publications. The 
below them was taken at Unity h 
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illustrate a college story. To the right, 
lower corner, are two workers who have 
become known as Brink and Janet since 
their pictures have illustrated the serial, 
“Brink.” The young lady answers some 
of your letters; the young man began his 
service at Unity as an office boy, and is 
now one of the junior editors. 


"THE chap with the milk bottle and 
newspaper helps to fill your orders for 
literature promptly. The girl to his 
right is employed in the Unity bindery, 
and the gentleman who is looking stern 
about something in the story of “Parcel 
98” guards against typographical errors 
in the Unity publications. The girls in 
the upper right corner are all Unity 
workers, and the one at the blackboard, 
who was Louise in “Inspiration,” is a 
member of Silent Unity. 

We are grateful for this somewhat un- 
usual help of the workers in making 
Youth interesting to you. 


| Became the Rule’) 


Thought Stretchers 


Beginning the Day 


A PARES put off the coward—live with 
the Vision! 

Let me go to my work in the morning 

With the fire of God, let me strike in the 
open, let me cry, cry aloud the age 
dawning— 

Let my life be real—faith in my heart! 
My eternity hangs on this day— 

God in me dies or leaps godward as I 
thunder my yea or my nay! 

—Oppenheim. 


The Boy That Is in You 


WE THINK the finest thing that has 
been said to Lindbergh is the ad- 
monition of Dr. John Finley at the civic 
dinner: “May you be true to the boy that 
is in you.” 

And we recall the legend of the mother 
to whom was offered any divine gift she 
might choose. 

And she answered: “Give to my child 
everlasting youth. I do not ask for him 
the everlasting aspect of youth, golden 
hair forever, an unwrinkled brow for- 


ever. But let him keep his simple heart 
unto his old years. This is youth 
enough.” 


Many men kill the boy that is in them. 
The boy is an encumbrance. He has 
ideals. He is the soul of honor. He is 
conscience. And if he is kept in a man’s 
heart he at times speaks up, saying: 
“This thing that you are about to do is 
wrong,” or “That thing is not what you 
were taught to do. Don’t you remem- 
ber?” 

So the youth becomes an embarrass- 
ment to a man’s success and is killed. 
Sometimes in a quiet hour his spirit may 
return to the man’s side and say to him: 
“TI am looking for the one in whose heart 
I used to be.” 

And the man may answer: “I am the 
one. Don’t you know me?” 

But the boy says: “You are not the 
one. In his face was tenderness, but 
yours is hard. His heart was simple, 
but in yours is guile. On his head was 
the light of my mother’s spirit always 
following him; your head is in dark- 
ness.”—New York Telegram. 


Behold the Birds! 


HEN God first made a little bird, 
For sheer delight, 


- He gifted it with power of song, 


But not of flight. 


Then by its side he gently laid 
Those untried things 

That we in human parlance call 
A pair of wings. 


And said, “My little one, this load 
Uplift and see, 

Beneath this strange disguise my love’s 
Sweet thought for thee.” 


The feathered darling serious grew; 
A sudden sob 

Choked all the music in its throat, 
And seemed to rob 


The air of sunshine; yet it gave 
A patient nod, 

And said, “I’ll bear it for your sake, 
Dear Father God.” 


Then on reluctant shoulders, firm 
The burden laid; 

And lo! the merry winds of heaven 
About it played. 


Until in very ecstasy 
It spurned the ground; 
And borne upon its lifted load, 
Glad freedom found. 


O mortal, shrinking from thy cross, 
Behold the birds! 

And learn the dearest meaning yet 
Of these sweet words. 

—Ella Gilbert Ives; The Independent. 


Which Shaltesoye 


“He’s all right, but——” 
OR 
“He’s all right.” 


Grin Stretchers 


R. S.V. P. 


A teacher, who was giving the chil- 
dren written exercises wrote out this 
“Wanted” advertisement: 

“Wanted—A Milliner. Apply by let- 
ter to Miss Smith, 10 Blank Street.” 

The children had to make application 
for the position in writing. 

One youngster wrote: 

“Dear Miss Smith—I saw you want a 
milliner. I hate to trim hats. Can’t you 
get somebody else? Please let me know 
at once. Edith Brown.”—Selected. 


The Upkeep 


Judge—‘Why have you not made 
these alimony payments?” 

Defendant—“I can’t start till week 
after next, Judge. There are still two 
installments due on the engagement 
ring.”—Life. 


Within the Law 

Teacher (to tardy student )—-Why are 
you late? 

Bobby—Well, a sign down here 

Teacher—Well, what has a sign got 
to do with it? 

Bobby—tThe sign said: “School ahead, 
go slow.’”—Selected. 


No Sleep Walker 


Collegiate Son—Father, can you give 
me a position in your business? 

Father—Yes, if you will agree to start 
in at the bottom and wake up.—Life. 


Embarrassing 
Stage Hand—‘“Shall I lower the cur- 
tain?” 
Manager—“Why ?” 
Stage Hand—“One of the livin’ statues 
has the hiccups.”—Old Maid. 


Miracle? 
Teacher—“What do you know of 
Joshua?” 
Boy—“Joshua was a man who told his 
son to stand still, and he did.”—Selected. 


A Hard Fall 


Policeman—“How did the accident 
happen?” 

Motorist—“My wife fell asleep in the 
back seat.”—Hverybody’s Weekly. 


Poor Terminal Facilities 
“Hasn’t the fellow finished yet?” 
asked the reporter who had fallen asleep 
while “taking in” a political speech. A 
man who had been kept awake promptly 
answered, “Sure, he finished long ago, 
but he couldn’t stop himself.”’—Selected. 


His Next Degree 


A young man arrived home after hav- 
ing received the degree of M. A. for 
graduate work at college. 

“I suppose Robert will be looking for 
a Ph. D. next,” said a friend of the fam- 
ily to the father. 

“No,” was the reply, “he will be look- 
ing for a J. O. B.”—Brooklyn Eagle. 


Too Much Already 


Father (arriving home)—‘“What’s 
your little brother crying for?” 

Elsie—“‘Buddy’s not crying for any- 
thing—he’s had _  it.’—Boston Tran- 
script. 


Good Words Club Member? 


The supervisor of a Western railroad 
received the following note from one of 
his track foremen: ; 

“T am sending in the accident report 
on Casey’s foot when he struck it with 
the spike maul. Now, under ‘Remarks,’ 
do you want mine or do you want 
Casey’s?”—Everybody’s Magazine. 


Oh, Alec! Alec Tricity! 


“Watt-hour you doing there?” 

“Eatin’ currents,” replied the appren- 
tice. ‘Anode you’d catch me at it.” 

“Wire you insulate this morning?” 
asked the boss. 

“Leyden bed. 
you?” 

“Can’t your relay-shunts get you up?” 

“Amperently not.” 

“Fuse going to do that every day you 
can go ohm,” said the boss, and the 
circuit was broken right there.—Open 
Road. 


Wouldn’t that jar 


Well Worn, Anyhow 


“What’s come over you, Bill? You 
don’t look as well dressed as you used to.” 

“That’s funny; they’re the same 
clothes.” —Selected. 


Shall 1 Bea “Teacher? 


BY A. J. Peel 


E have had a number of letters from young people who are con- 
sidering teaching as a profession, and also a number of letters 


from teachers regarding Youth’s ideas about successful teaching. 


The 


accompanying article by Mr. Peel will answer many of the questions of 


teachers and prospective teachers. 


ple who have not at some time or 

other had a desire to be a school- 
teacher, and with some this desire stays 
with them even after they have left 
school. We are going to have a little talk 
about school-teachers, their qualifications 
and opportunities. 

I cannot think of any more important 
job than being a school-teacher, and 
when I meet school-teachers—as I often 
do—I always want to congratulate them 
on their splendid work. But don’t let 
us imagine for a moment that it is easy 
work. We sometimes think that because 
teachers have short hours and long va- 
cations, that they work less than other 
people in offices or shops, for instance. 
This is all wrong, and if you want to be 
a school-teacher because you think it is 
easier than being a stenographer, or a 
clerk, or a farmer, or an engineer, or 
anything else that offers an opportunity 
for useful service to the world, then you 
will find that you have made a big mis- 
take. 

If I were to ask a number of young 
people what they must know before they 
can become school-teachers, they would 
probably say, “English, mathematics, 
history, geography, civics—everything 
that we learn at school.” This is quite 
true, of course, but this is not the first 
requirement of a good teacher. First of 
all, a teacher must believe in his or her 
job; he must know that knowledge is 
power, and he must be _ enthusiastic 
about this. Another very important 
thing to realize, is that when you begin 
to teach, you will not only be teaching 
other people’s children, but, with the ex- 
ception of the parents of the children, 
you will probaby have more influence 
over them than anybody else. How of- 


] SUPPOSE there are few young peo- 


ten a child will say when told something 
which she is inclined to doubt, “But 
my teacher says—” Don’t you see now, 
what a wonderful thing it is to be a 
school-teacher? And I am sure you see, 
also, that it carries with it great respon- 
sibilities. 

But there is yet something of greater 
importance still, and if every school- 
teacher realized its truth, there would be 
no failures in school. The readers of 
Youth know that God never made a 
“dull” boy or girl. He never made a boy 
or a girl incapable of learning his les- 
sons, and there is no student in any 
school or college who hasn’t the right to 
say “TI can do all things, through Christ.” 
If all our school-teachers knew this, too, 
they would place no limitations on the 
scholars in their classes, but would con- 
fidently claim Divine intelligence for each 
scholar who seemed to be backward or 
“dull.”” It is not sufficient for the teacher 
to know that he can teach, he must know, 
also, that his scholars can learn, and that 
whatever limitations they may seem to 
have, these are not real and can be 
broken by the power of Truth. 


OW let us talk about some of the 

more particular requirements. To 
be a good teacher one must be more than 
a good student. I have known some 
students who were very clever in college 
but have turned out to be poor teachers. 
The reason for this is that they do not 
know how to impart their knowledge to 
others, nor how to draw out of their 
pupils what the pupils already know 
(and that is what “education” really 
means). <A good teacher must be a good 
leader; never a driver. You know how 
easy it is to follow your teacher when 
she is learning with you, and how dif- 
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ficult it is to learn when you feel that 
she is behind you trying to push you. 
Intelligence is not the personal property 
of any individual; it is universal, it is 
for everybody, it is “the light that light- 
eth every man that cometh into the 
world” and when teacher and pupil know 
and understand this, nothing is impos- 
sible in the schoolroom. 

If, in school, you can lead—whether it 
be in sports or in any other line of school 
activity—then you have one of the re- 
quirements for a successful teacher. 

A good teacher must always be a stu- 
dent; she must never stop learning. It 
is quite usual now for school-teachers to 
take postgraduate courses and attend 
summer schools so that they may in- 
crease their usefulness to the school. 
The school-teacher should know all that 
he or she can about current events, local 
history, and the life of the city or dis- 
trict in which the scholars live and in 
which they find their interests. Our 
modern educational methods ‘are often 
criticized because the pupils are taught 
in such a way that the things they learn 
are not related to the life and conditions 
they know. 

What are some of the advantages of- 
fered by the teaching profession? Well 
in the first place, a school-teacher has 
many opportunities for making happy 
and interesting friendships among the 
people of the town or city in which he is 
employed, and friendship is one of the 
good things that we may enjoy in this 
world. Another advantage is that the 
teacher’s vacations are as frequent and 
as long as yours are, if you are still at 
school. This gives him an opportunity 
to travel. Many teachers take at least 
one trip abroad during summer vaca- 
tion, and travel is an education in itself. 
Then a good and well-trained teacher 
has little difficulty in securing a position. 
The demand for good teachers is still 
greater than the supply. This applies 
particularly to men teachers. Boys, take 
particular notice of this: there is a real 
and big demand for competent men 
teachers. Far too few young men have 
taken up teaching as a profession, and 
this condition is getting worse instead of 
better. 

The preparation necessary for teach- 
ing varies in different states and coun- 
tries, of course, but in most American 
and Canadian city schools, a teacher 


must have had at least a high school and 
normal school training, followed by a term 
of practice in a grade or grammar school. 
For high schools and secondary schools, 
teachers must, as a rule, be college grad- 
uates. In rural schools the requirements 
are less strict, but even in rural schools 
today, teachers are not employed unless 
they have been through normal school. 

Another branch of the teaching pro- 
fession which is both interesting and 
profitable is teaching in a business col- 
lege. For this class of work the train- 
ing is somewhat different. You must be 
an expert in two or more of the follow- 
ing subjects: shorthand, typewriting, 
business English, spelling, bookkeeping, 
and general secretarial work. A thorough 
business training is more important for 
this than is a college degree. At the 
same time you must have a sound educa- 
tional background as well as ability to 
teach the subjects required. 


jf DOES not matter how interesting 

any particular work may be, if it is 
undertaken as a means of earning a 
livelihood, we must know something 
about the compensation paid for that 
class of work. Some day public opinion 
will wake up to the fact that the teach- 
er’s job is just as important to the com- 
munity as a plumber’s, for instance, and 
when this is realized we shall pay our 
teachers better than we do at present. 
This is one reason why so few young 
men are choosing the teaching profes- 
sion as a life work; the salaries are 
comparatively small compared with the 
possibilities in business. However, an 
improvement is being made, and in most 
cities and towns the salaries paid to 
teachers are fair. In New York, for in- 
stance, a teacher’s salary is equal to if 
not better than, the average salary paid 
in business offices. On the other hand, 
the salary of the rural school teacher is 
often very small. 

Because of the comparatively short 
hours and the long vacations, many teach- 
ers are able to do outside work which in- 
creases their income. 

What can a school-teacher look for- 
ward to? This is important. Progress 
is a Divine law. The faithful teacher 
should expect to advance step by step 
toward greater responsibilities; first, 
from the grade to the high school, then 
to the head of a department in the high 
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school. From that it is but a step to a 
principalship. Many principals are be- 
ing paid high salaries in the larger cities. 
Perhaps the highest position that is 
open to the school-teacher, is that of 
school superintendent. The school super- 
intendent is one of the most important 
officials in any community, since he 
guides and plans the public school ac- 
tivities in the city or district. The 
great majority of public school super- 
intendents were once school-teachers. 

Many of our college professors started 
their careers in the public schools. The 
contribution which the public school 
teacher has to make to the common good, 
is an important one, and it is one of 
the noblest professions open to young 
men and women of education. 

There is one more important thing 
that must be said in regard to all teach- 
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ing. All the knowledge that schools and 
colleges can offer is of little value in help- 
ing us to live, unless we realize that 
God alone is the source of all knowledge; 
therefore, the most important thing in 
life is to know God. Any system of 
education, or any teaching, which makes 
it difficult for boys and girls, young men 
and women, to know God, is worse than 
useless. Unfortunately there are teach- 
ers who are not making it easy for their 
students to see God, and then, education 
binds and restricts instead of opening up 
wider fields and enlarging the vision. 
Remember always that true education is 
knowledge of the Truth—and it is the 
Truth that makes men free. The true 
public school teacher reveals to his 
pupils the wonders of God’s great uni- 
verse in such a manner that they see 
God, the Source of all being. 


His Hour 


OW’D you like to be 

mayor of Philadel- 
phia, boys? William T. 
(“Bud’’) McClelland had 
that experience—for an 
hour—when he won a 
Boy Scout election re- 
cently, running on a 
“Washington Party” 
ticket which defeated 
the “Lincoln Party” by 
a majority of 1,000 
votes. “Bud” is shown 
here as he receives in- 
structions (or is it only 
to make a _ picture?) 
with Mayor Mackey 
whom he succeeded. 


cAbout Love 


‘BY Charlotte Wharton cMiller 


NE OF a girl’s first experiences, when she leaves school 

and enters the business world, is the “friendly advice” 

given her by one of her business associates. This takes 
the form of warning her about So-and-so as one of the people 
she must “look out for’! 

While the admonition will not be in the nature of a definite 
accusation, it will, in its very vagueness, have a much more last- 
ing effect than if it were. 

A situation of that sort offers wonderful possibilities to the 
Truth student to put into operation the law of love. 

Perhaps love is something you haven’t always remembered 
about this law of life. 

Love attracts good to itself—always. You simply cannot 
love people and get hate in return, any more than you could do 
some one a good deed and get back a blow. 

In any group of business girls there will always be many 
who do not know this law and all that it would mean to them 
if they would apply it; but there are few who would reject the 
idea if it were shown to them in the right light. 

There is such a difference in the way we love people. 

We can make our love either a patronizing, holier-than-thou 
sort of thing, which will make them dislike us completely; or 
we can make our love so divine in character, so kindly in ex- 
pression, so enveloping in its tenderness and understanding that 
every one will respond in a wonderful way. But it must be of 
the right quality—must come from the inside—not the mouth 
out! 

Would you like to do this—to have this sort of influence on 
your associates in business? 

Then do it this way: Do not let adverse comment prevent 
vou from thinking your best and most loving thoughts of every 
one with whom you come in contact—particularly the least lik- 
able ones, who generally need it the most. 

It is not necessary to say openly—as you who are Truth 
students know—that you love them. 

Sometimes that way of expressing this divine love repels, 
rather than attracts. But your manner, and especially your 
thoughts of love toward them, will exert a powerful influence 
for harmony. 

Be careful to keep all sense of superiority from your tone 
and manner. But just feel loving. Feel love in your innermost 
being, and you will get instant response. 

You can’t “put it across” any other way. It’s queer how this 
sort of love works. It seems to have an almost magical effect. 
Sometimes I’ve been annoyed by some untoward occurrence and 
I’ve felt the blood of anger slowly rising to my face—almost 
before I knew it was there. 

Then I’ve simply said to myself, “Love—divine love—for 
this person is now flooding my being,” and in a second the angry 
thought had gone and I could laugh at the incident! 

It’s magic, I tell you, divine magic! 
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The Four Mistakes 


(Continued from page 6) 


It was one of those little bits of gen- 
eralship that spell the difference between 
a good coach and an ordinary one. The 
effect of the transfer of Freeman to the 
backfield was immediately apparent. 
Remington lost the ball on downs in the 
next four plays. 

Back and forth the two teams battled 
until within three minutes of the end of 
the half. Then the loyal Freeman, who 
had been carrying the brunt of the game, 
had the wind knocked out of him. “Time 
out,” was called until he was again on his 
feet. He seemed to be all right but his 
coach sent in another substitute to re- 
place him. 

Freeman obediently trotted to the 
sidelines and the spontaneous cheer that 
broke from the stands warmed Coach 
Morton’s heart. The rooters could ap- 
preciate loyalty even if they could not 
see the faults of their stars. Freeman 
did not ask why he had been taken from 
the game. He thanked the trainer who 
threw the blanket around him and walked 
to the bench. 

“Over here,’ Coach Charlie said, ‘‘sit 
down here next to me.” 


LITE his eyes watched the field, 

missing nothing of what was hap- 
pening, he asked a question out of the 
side of his mouth. 

“Do you know McCallum very well?” 

“Well, yes and no, sir,” Freeman re- 
plied. “We come from the same town 
but I’m not a friend of his.” 

“Why ee 

“Well, you see, sir, the McCallums own 
half of our county and a 

“And what?” 

“And my father is only one of his 
hired men.” 

“Oh,” Charlie said, “now I understand. 
McCallum would rather lose a game for 
his school than acknowledge you an 
equal on the team.” 

A pistol shot broke in on his attention. 
The half ended. The two teams came to 
the side lines. Blankets were thrown to 
perspiring players. Coach Charlie led 
his team to the dressing rooms of the 
gymnasium. While trainers and rubbers 
moved among the boys examining and 
doctoring bruises, Coach Charlie talked. 


“Listen to me, all of you. I want team 
work. I want you, each and every one 
of you, to forget yourselves and play like 
cogs in a machine. Forget your own pet 
methods of playing. It’s nota fight. It’s 
a glorious game. It’s a game that calls 
for cooperation. It can’t be played sin- 
gle-handed. Forget that you’re a Jones 
or a Smith or a what not and don’t try 
to cover yourselves with glory to the 
detriment of your team. 

“T’ll be more explicit. You can’t play 
dirty and play football at the same time. 
You can’t leave your interference and 
gain as much as you can with it. You 
can’t expect to win if you let an uncov- 
ered man go and throw a pass to another 
who is fairly smothered. You can’t think 
that you’re the only man on the team and 
get away with it. 

“All of those things can’t be done if 
you really love your school. That calls 
for self-forgetfulness. That’s all. Just 
take what I’ve told you to heart and play 
football.” 

A trainer tugged at Coach Charlie’s 
sleeve. 

“There’s a gang out in the hall wants 
to see you.” 

“Who are they?” 

“Old Grads,” the trainer whispered. 

Coach Charlie nodded. So the threat- 
ened avalanche was beginning to move. 
He walked to the door, opened it, stepped 
out and faced the crowd. One, who 
seemed to be the spokesman, took a pace 
forward. 

“We'll come right to the point, Coach. 
Are you going to send the first team 
back in?” 

ba) am.”’ 

“And keep ’em in?” 

“T’ll leave them in as long as they 
play football.” 

A new speaker pushed forward. 

“They were playing football before.” 

“Your eyesight is bad,’’ Coach Charlie 
replied coolly. He turned to the crowd. 

“Tf any or all of those stars don’t play 
football out there in this half I’ll jerk 
them just as quickly as I jerked them in 
the first half. I’m coach and whether 
you fellows like it or not I’ll be coach 
through this whole season. I’ve a con- 


tract for that. I know what you can do 
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after the season is over but I don’t care. 
T’ll make a football team here at Ashe- 
ville if I have to get rid of every star 
you’ve got.” 

Before anyone could reply, he turned 
on his heel and slammed the door behind 
him. 


EN minutes later the Asheville stands 
roared with cheers as the first team 
trotted on the field. But there was an 
exultant note in the yelling that Coach 
Charlie did not like. It seemed to have 
a personal ring for him in it, as if the 
landslide of criticism had been stemmed 
only by his having seemed to have been 
beaten. Why couldn’t they see that he 
was only trying to do the best possible 
thing for the stars as well as Asheville? 
The half opened, the two teams met 
and a Remington player did not get up. 
Coach Charlie knew why. He had seen 
Weston raise a knee into the player’s 
face. There was a growl of protest in 
the Asheville stands when a substitute 
went in to take the belligerent halfback’s 
place. 

Two minutes later, Clark, racing like 
a deer, left his interference and plowed 
head-on into three blue players. There 
were open shouts of disapproval when 
Coach Charlie sent in a substitute. 

He hoped that the other two would 
take warning but they did not. McCal- 
lum refused again to pass to Freeman 
and by trying to gain alone, Jenkins lost 
the ball on downs. 

Coach Charlie stood up and faced the 
crowd. Some of. the rooters silenced 


their shouts immediately but others kept 
up a rabid yelling. Shouted slurs and 
insults mixed with dares to “jerk” the 


two offending players came to his ears. 
The timid ones found their tongues 
again and took up the yell like a pack of 
wolves howling around a lone bear. 
Coach Charlie set his jaw, straightened 
his shoulders and in spite of the roar of 
protest, sent in two substitutes. 

Then he sat down to watch the inev- 
itable happen. A weakened team with a 
broken morale was swept backward and 
backward until Remington scored again 
and again and yet again. 

The avalanche of criticism was loosed. 
It roared about his ears during the rest 
of the game, in the dressing rooms, in 
the dining hall, on the campus and far 
into the night, wherever he turned, wher- 
ever he stopped. 

At last at midnight, alone in his room, 
he opened the daily paper in the quiet 
after a noisy day. But there too, on its 
pages, the avalanche roared. One para- 
graph caught his eye. 

“Asheville was beaten, pommeled, 
broken, crushed today by a weaker team 
because of four mistakes made by a 
youthful coach who had promised much 
and delivered less than nothing. Coach 
Charlie Morton jerked Weston, jerked 
Clark, jerked McCallum, jerked Jenkins. 
These were the four mistakes.” 

“Yes,” Coach Charlie said to himself 
as his eyes shifted to a picture of the 
Asheville star backfield, “four mistakes 
beat Asheville today but they were not 
mistakes of mine. They are mistakes as 
old as the human race. They are——” 

With a pencil he wrote under Weston’s 
photograph, “Cruelty,” under Clark’s, 
“Hgotism,” under Jenkins’, “Selfishness,” 
and under McCallum’s, “False Pride.” 

(More next month) 
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The Trap 


(Concluded from page 9) 


time, Wells & Company should return 
the Booth & Bixby letter, and it should 
become apparent that the Saxon saddlery 
bid had gone to the offices of the un- 
scrupulous rival firm. The error would 
fasten itself inevitably upon Merrick, 
and would forever discredit him with 
Henry Saxon. 

For a moment or two she hesitated. 
It would be self-defense to seize this 
chance of exposing her enemy. And as 
to the right and wrong of it, Mr. Mer- 
rick’s real faults far outweighed any 
punishment that he would receive. He 
deserved exposure and punishment. 

Merrick himself would never know 
that the error had not been his; he could 
have no defense to offer. He would be 
convicted of gross carelessness, and the 
consequences would be serious enough to 
make Mr. Saxon deal with him vigor- 
ously. Harriet herself would never ap- 
pear in the matter. 

Yes, it would be very easy, but Harriet 
could not do it. She knew that it would 
be dishonest. She held the Booth & 
Bixby envelope in her hands, and shook 
her head silently. However, as she 
reached for her sponge, in order to seal 
the envelope, some impulse made her 
slip the fat inclosure out of the envelope 
and glance at it. 

The next moment she was gasping. 
She dropped the papers on the desk, cov- 
ered them with her hands, and leaned 
over them with a hasty, frightened look 
round the office, as if she were conceal- 
ing a guilty secret of her own. 


(6 SEEMED utterly impossible—that 
coincidence. But it was true! She 
looked again. Yes, it was true! The 
bid for the saddlery contract intended 
for Wells & Company was in Booth & 
Bixby’s envelope! The thing was al- 
ready done. Mr. Merrick had actually 
made the error! 

Harriet’s heart leaped and beat pain- 
fully. Her hands shook as she reached 
for the Wells & Company envelope, and 
she could hardly breathe as she drew 
from it the letter of protest addressed to 
Booth & Bixby. The girl was so startled 
and confused that she hardly knew what 


she was thinking as she hastily returned 
both letters to the envelopes in which she 
had found them. She began to seal the 
other envelopes with feverish rapidity. 
She got out her stamp box, and affixed 
stamps to them all. She finished all the 
other work she had to do at the mailing 
desk. And still the two long, fat en- 
velopes that contained the most impor- 
tant correspondence of the day lay side 
by side, unsealed, before her. 

She gazed a long minute at them be- 
fore she made up her mind. Then slowly 
she took up her sponge. Presently the 
long envelopes were sealed and stamped, 
and lying with the others in the pile that 
she would later carry to the letter box. 
With grim lips she turned to her other 
duties. She had decided. It was not her 
fault, this error; its consequences would 
be upon the head of the man who had 
made it. 

Work kept her at the office rather late 
that night. It was after six when, with 
the letters under her arm, she closed the 
office door behind her. Mr. Merrick had 
gone home. It was not unusual for Har- 
riet to be the last to leave the office at 
night. 


HE hurried to the letter box at the 
corner, and began to mail the letters. 
She slipped the smaller ones into the box 
first. The two long envelopes she held 
separate until the last. When she was 
about to drop them into the box, she 
hesitated. Here was the final act that 
would make the thing irrevocable. She 
thought that she had made up her mind; 
nevertheless, with the envelopes half in- 
serted in the open slot, she hesitated. 
Suddenly she glanced up, and saw a 
man in a doorway looking at her curi- 
ously. She could not see him distinctly, 
but she was unaccountably startled. In- 
stead of slipping the big letters into 
the box, she turned abruptly and hur- 
ried away. There were other boxes. The 
post office itself was on her way home. 
She knew quite well that she was waver- 
ing again. 
She walked rapidly through the dusk 
of the early evening. She came to the 
second mail box, paused, and then walked 
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swiftly on. She passed a third box with- 
out stopping; then a fourth. She de- 
cided to go to the post office. 

She scarcely saw the people in the 
streets, or heard the sounds of cars and 
trucks and motors; her mind was in a 
whirl. When she came to the big arched 
door of the post office building, she did 
not turn in. She walked on a little way, 
and came back. After that, she retraced 
her steps a short distance and turned 
again. So she passed and repassed the 
arched door—three times. 

Suddenly a string of arc lamps flashed 
into brilliant light over her head and 
along the street. She stopped on the 
curb, and forced herself to look squarely 
at the thing she was contemplating. And 
then she saw herself, a trusted employee 
who owed loyalty to Henry Saxon & Com- 
pany, planning to let the firm’s interest 
suffer in order to satisfy her personal 
spite. She saw more; she suddenly rec- 
ognized that, however faulty Samuel 
Merrick might be, the thing she was 
scheming against him was not mere ex- 
posure. If, knowing his error, she failed 
to correct it, she would be as guilty as 
if she had actually set the trap of which 
she had thought. 


WENTY minutes later she reached 

the dark offices of Saxon & Com- 
pany, and put her key into the lock. The 
watchman was somewhere off in the 
stock rooms upstairs, and the place was 
lonely and still. She hurried in, turned 
on a light, and went to the mailing desk. 
In a moment she had hastily slit the two 
big envelopes she carried and had slipped 
out the contents of each. She had al- 
ready addressed and stamped two fresh 
envelopes when she heard the sound of a 
motor car stopping outside. Then the 
office door opened, and Henry Saxon 
came in. 

He looked at her sharply, while she 
gazed at him almost in terror. Then 
without a word he crossed to her side 
and looked down at the papers. 

“Oh,” he said, “then you caught it, did 
you?” 

She looked at him, speechless. 

“Of course you don’t understand,” he 
went on. “I suspected there’d be a mix- 
up, because I planned it. I changed 
those papers on Merrick’s desk myself, 
in order to test him. I had arranged at 
the post office to stop them, for I wanted 


them actually to get into the mail. I’ve 
suspected Merrick’s carelessness for 
some time, and I meant him to have a 
lesson. It was a trap.” 

He paused again an instant, with his 
shrewed eyes upon her face. Then he 
asked the question she had been waiting 
for. “How did you find out about it?” 

Harriet drew a long breath. Then the 
words came; the whole story came. She 
felt that she could not conceal anything 
from this keen-eyed man. And, besides, 
her heart was heavy with guilt at the 
thing she had almost done, and only con- 
fession would lighten it. She told Henry 
Saxon the whole story. And when she 
finished, she looked up at him, ready to 
take any reprimand he might decide she 
merited. 

But Henry Saxon was not quite so 
stern at that moment as usual. As he 
looked steadily at her, a very odd light 
came into his eyes. And when he spoke, 
he repeated a phrase she had used in 
stating her case. 


¢sPQEARING false witness, eh?” he 

4’ said, slowly. “H’m! Well, young 
lady, I don’t know but you’re right. I see 
your side; you just wanted to defend 
yourself—and you discovered that retal- 
iation isn’t self-defense, didn’t you? But 
I guess you’ve rather convicted me, too, 
haven’t you? It was a sort of low-down 
trick to put on old Merrick, I admit. And 
it didn’t prove anything much. False 
witness. Well, that reaches me.” 

He took up the papers on the desk, in- 
spected them, and carefully inserted each 
in its proper envelope. Then he sealed 
both envelopes, and turned to her again. 

“T was watching the progress of my 
scheme this afternoon,” he began again. 
I saw you make your discovery. I 
watched you tonight to. see what you 
would do. I’ve seen. I guess, under the 
circumstances, we can hardly refuse to 
give Merrick another chance, can we? 
After all, you’ve rather forced me to 
acknowledge to myself that his is only 
one kind of meanness. Maybe he’ll see 
a light also, when he hears about this. 
Shall we give him another chance?” 

“Oh, do!” cried Harriet, with sudden 
eagerness. 

“Good!” said Henry Saxon. “But in 
view also of some of the things I’ve dis- 
covered. I’m glad to find some one in my 
office who is fit for responsibility,” 
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For the Cup 
(Concluded from page 17) 


set face. Her eyes flickered toward the 
corner. 

Zing! The ball followed her glance. 
Margarita ran in a long slide, again 
missing. That corner was treacherous. 

Dick’s face was sober. He knew it 
was no chance. That was placement, 


deliberate. Martha’s racket was under 
perfect control. 
“Deuce.” 


The grandstand was on its feet, so 
breathless that it forgot to cheer. But 
Dick’s face showed neither pride nor 
pleasure. 

Martha shut her eyes for one minute. 
Two points to go—game set, match, cup 
—all-won. She gripped her racket, re- 
turned Margarita’s serve with a ball that 
barely skimmed the net, dropping stead- 
ily, but flying so swiftly that when it 
touched the ground it was on the very 
back line. 

“Advantage—out!” called the referee. 

How very still it was! One more 


point. A purple banner with a silver 
cup under it! That corner looked quite 
slimy now. 


Martha’s racket met the ball squarely. 
Margarita, running in, volleyed smartly, 
but Martha, like a white flash, picked up 
the ball and lobbed, driving Margarita 
well beyond her own back line. Her re- 
turn was swift, but Martha pounced on 
it. Again her eyes flickered toward the 
corner. Zing! the ball went unerringly 
toward the slippery place, more treach- 
erous now that Margarita had slid twice 
over it. 

But this time Margarita had grasped 
Martha’s tactics. She was in the slip- 
pery corner, ready for the ball. It was 
a swift one, taking effort to return. 
Margarita swung forward, returned the 
ball across the net—and then 

Something like a groan went up from 
the grandstand. For Margarita, losing 
her balance, clutching wildly at the air, 
had fallen. 

Martha wondered why she still felt so 
wooden. Margarita’s return, easy, 
rather slow, was in her racket, to do with 
as she pleased. Should she flick it over 
the net, to drop dead before it could be 
reached? Or smash it into the other cor- 
ner? Margarita could get it nowhere 


on the court. She was down—out. 
Queer how Dick’s words came back to 
her, “She’s a better sport than most 
girls—no taking unfair advantages.” 


W Hat had that to do with the cup? 

Suddenly Martha realized that 
it had everything to do with it. A hor- 
ror seized her. She, Martha Prescott, 
had been taking a hateful advantage. 
Not like driving on an opponent’s weak 
back hand, or dragging him in to play 
net when he hated it. That was a sport- 
ing chance. But to drive at a bad spot 
on the court! How much chance had she 
given Margarita there? Martha felt as 
if she had tripped up a rival runner in 
a race. All because of talk of kings and 
queens and a silver cup. Her cheeks 
flushed more hotly than from sun and 
wind. 

The cup was hers. The ball that meant 
game and championship, Margarita’s 
easy, desperate, return from the treach- 
erous corner, was in her hand. And sud- 
denly Martha knew exactly what she was 
going to do with it. Deliberately, even 
slowly, she drove the ball over the side 
lines, out of the single court, out of the 
double court, outside! A silver cup un- 
der a purple banner seemed to fade into 
the background. 

The grandstand got her point almost 
as soon as the ball left her racket. A 
roar broke out. Dick Semons let out his 
held breath with a whoop. 

“Deuce,” called the umpire. 

The next two points went to Marga- 
rita. Martha apparently overdrove one 
fast ball so that it went well out beyond 
the back line. She failed to stop Mar- 
garita’s second serve. But no one in 
grandstand or court could have detected 
why those points went to Margarita. 

“The games are deuce,” announced the 
umpire. 

Peace descended upon Martha. She 
no longer felt wooden. Though now she 
must win two games straight, yet she 
never had felt happier. 

“It’s fair now,” she thought, “we both 
have plenty of chances, fair chances.” 

And as the next game began Martha 
suddenly felt she would win, realized she 
was a better player than Margarita. 
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Whether her amends for her lapse from 
sportsmanship calmed her, whether it 
was her extra year of age, which meant 
just so much more of tennis experience, 


she by no means figured out. She just 
felt calm, secure. 
Her service was irresistible. It fairly 


whizzed. Tilden himself would have had 
difficulty in returning it. 

“The sets are six to five,” said the 
referee. 


Not once had Martha put a ball in 
the slippery corner. Sometimes it 
was difficult to avoid it, in all fairness. 
In the final game she had to decide 
whether to return a swift one there or 
to lob. The ball was so swift that to do 
the latter would probably put it out. 
Without a flicker of hesitation, Martha 
lobbed. That point went to Margarita. 
But the rest of the points went to 
Martha. 


“The score is seven to five,” said the 
referee, “Martha Prescott wins the 
championship.” But his voice was 
drowned in the cheers of the grandstand. 

Martha took the net at a leap and the 
two girls clasped hands. 

“Your tennis was wonderful,” 
Martha earnestly. 

Margarita gripped her hand a little 
tighter. 

“T’ve always heard that American 
girls were wonderful sports,’ she said. 
“Every one knows your Helen—our 
Helen, I mean. But now I know they all 
must be.” 

The cameras clicked merrily, for the 
Longmeadows championship was news, 
especially when one of the players had 
played with a king. 

But in Martha’s heart was only deep 
thankfulness that the tradition of Amer- 
ican girls had been kept safe in her 
hands. 


said 


(The End) 


Findin3, a Balance 
(Goncluded from page 15) 


isfied because so often not recognized for 
what they are. We may think that the 
desires we feel are of the flesh, and we 
may try to satisfy them in some physical 
way, when actually they are the finer 
man’s longing for nourishment. 

New facts, increasing knowledge, ex- 
pansive thoughts—these feed the mind. 
The spirit is nourished upon beauty and 
harmony, upon unselfish service, upon 
idealism, upon the awareness of God in 
nature, in people, in ourselves. 


Daily mental and spiritual food is far 
more important to our welfare than is 
material food, for though we eat again 
and again of material food we shall hun- 
ger, and though we drink yet shall we 
thirst. Only the things with which we 
nourish mind and spirit are lasting, “a 
well of water springing up into ever- 
lasting life.’ They are an investment 
in our eternal being, a preparation for 
good things which we cannot possibly 
know and enjoy in any other way. 


A Formula for Progress 


A Paks following statements might be considered as a spiritual prescription for 


greater health, strength, prosperity, and success. 


Use these statements 


daily, for the month beginning November 20, as faithfully as you would follow 
a physician’s instructions if you were under the care of one. Begin and close 
each day with them, silently repeat them as you find opportunity during the day. 
Let their meaning sink deeply into your thought. They will prove their worth 
to you. 

I am thankful for the manifestation of divine goodness in me as unfailing health 

and strength. 
I am thankful for the manifestation of divine goodness in me as unfailing 
prosperity. 


A Good Words 


club message 


From the Central Secretary 


Dear Readers of Youth: 


On this page we often tell you about 
the benefits of being a member of the 
Good Words club. It has occurred to me 
to let some of the members speak for 
themselves. The Good Words club has 
an enrollment of over 70,000. Many of 
these are children, many are adults, and 
many are young folks, at home, in school, 
or holding their first positions in the 
business world. They write us interest- 
ing letters, telling us of their experi- 
ences in using only good, constructive, 
kind words. They are proving that it is 
really worth while to think before they 
speak and to overcome gossip, negative 
criticism, and slang. They are proving 
that their lives are more worth while, 
are happier, are of more service to 
others, because they have been practic- 
ing these principles. 


Beloit, Wis.—Every day I see the benefi- 
cial effects of my membership in this club 
and hope to always be a member. Of 
course, I can live the principles without 
being a member, but it is nicer to be affili- 
ated with you. I am a high school student 
and have plenty of opportunities to use the 
right kind of words and see the effects on 
others, and my own reactions.—H. R. 


Dayton, Ohio—As I am taking Youth, 
I feel that it will be a great help to me to 
join the Good Words club. I feel sure that 
I realize the true significance and the 
power of the pledge, and I promise to live 
up to this ideal to the best of my ability. 
I am a freshman at high school. I rely 


upon Divine Guidance to help me at all 
times, in everything.—M. N. 


(pee letters show what good under- 
standing these young folks have of 
Truth principles. They are realizing 
that living up to the Good Words club 
pledge helps them in their school life. 
A young business girl writes: 

Northampton, Mass.—I would like to tell 
you of one particular instance where the 
Good Words club has helped me tremen- 
dously. At the time I joined the club, I 
worked in an office where there seemed al- 
ways to be a sort of contest to see who could 
use the most slang. I must admit that 
many times our language was “more force- 
ful than elegant.” After joining the club, 
I began to dislike to use the words and ex- 
pressions to which I had grown accustomed, 
and within a few months I discovered that 
I seldom, if ever, returned to my previous 
habit. It is about a year since I joined the 
club, and I can truthfully say that I now 
seldom even feel the least desire to be 
“slangy.”—E. HE. L. 

Now as the multiplied activities of 
the winter months begin, you will 
need to take a new stand for Truth, make 
new resolutions, strengthen your ideals. 
Seeing so closely, as I do, the real help 
and inspiration that the Good Words 
club is to its members, I am giving all 
the readers of Youth a cordial invitation 
to join the club. 


Haga F Lhbach 


The Good Words Club Pledge 


I believe in the power of the spoken word, and I realize that I am held 


accountable for even my lightest words. 


united effort. 


I also believe that there is power in 


Therefore I desire to become a member of Unity Good Words 


club, that I may unite in helping others as well as myself to speak only good, 


true words. 


I agree to guard my conversations against all negative words and to 


speak words of trust, faith, wisdom, goodness, truth, health, courage, cheer, 


purity, peace, prosperity, praise, joy, and good will. 


rules of the club. 


City or town 


I will also abide by the 


This blank must be signed personally by the one joining. 


What it is 


all about 


Let's Talk It Over 


By Ourselves 


FTENTIMES we feel that we are 
not quite normal when we cannot 
accept the things “that always 

have been that way.” P. B., at nineteen, 
thinks her questioning and dissatisfied 
state of mind isn’t a natural mental state. 
She wants to overcome this dissatisfac- 
tion and “get it out of consciousness for- 
ever.” She is continually wondering 
“what it all is about.” ‘People are born, 
marry, have children, and die; this has 
been going on and will go on forever, but 
why? Who and what benefits?” She 
thinks that she has an inferiority com- 
plex, believes that if she had a goal, “an 
ideal or a specific ambition toward which 
to work steadfastly and consistently” 
she could overcome this mental chaos. 
At the present time, her ambition is to 
establish a home. 


We believe we know how P. B. feels. 
The universe seems so large, so ut- 
terly unfathomable that when we begin 
to question ourselves in regard to the 
“why” of it all, we feel as Omar must 
have felt when he wrote: 


“Into this Universe, and Why not 
knowing 

Nor Whence, like water willy-nilly 
flowing; 


And out of it, as Wind along the 
Waste, 
I know not Whither, willy-nilly blow- 
ing.” 


Yet, after we do reach this conclusion 
we are still dissatisfied. In this dis- 
satisfaction we have a place to begin; we 
have our first real inner evidence of 
God’s presence within us. What makes 
us dissatisfied to remain at our present 
stage of development when we cannot 
comprehend any reason to “carry on?” 


When we know the true character of 
man, it is not hard to see why we must 
grow in order to have peace of mind. 

In the first chapter of Genesis, we 
read that man is created in God’s own 
image and likeness. Then man in his 
real being or true character is eternally 


divine and perfect. “But,” you may say, 
“man is not perfect.” We draw this con- 
clusion from the fact that man so often 
fails to bring perfection into expression. 


[N THE beginning man was given free 

will to work out his own problems. 
He used his freedom to get experience 
instead of to express perfection. He re- 
jected divine guidance. He drifted away 
from the realization of his real or divine 
self, and built up a consciousness around 
a false concept of his “I.” You can 
easily see how man’s mind gradually be- 
came divided into two minds; a mind of 
Spirit and a mind of flesh. We call this 
mind of Spirit or the potential perfec- 
tion in every person, Christ conscious- 
ness or Christ. We find perfect expres- 
sion of the Christ in Jesus of Nazareth. 
Jesus lived in this same world of birth, 
marriage, and death. He had the same 
problems that we have but He listened 
only to the mind of Spirit. He accepted 
only true guidance. He claimed all of 
His divine inheritance when He said, 
“T and the Father are one.” 


[5 IT not easy to see now why we have 
the blind urge to grow even if we do 
not find a reason for the urge in the 
world of appearance? The urge that we 
feel is the urge of the Christ seeking ex- 
pression. 


In order to find real satisfaction or 
real happiness either in marriage or in 
a career, we must first feel the presence 
of God within ourselves. You will be 
free from inferiority complexes and all 
other problems when you can say truth- 
fully, “I and the Father are one.” Why 
not make this your “ideal toward which 
to work steadfastly and consistently?” 
Take the quotation as a statement. Re- 
peat the words over and over in medita- 
tion until they begin to live in your 
thought. Mental chaos will pass away 
and you will feel at peace. “The peace 
of God, which passeth all understanding, 
shall guard your hearts and your 
thoughts in Christ Jesus,” 


Your Own Pages 


We will print as many helpful, sincere letters here as space permits. 
Please sign your name and address; we will publish only your initials. 


Dear Editor: 

What shall I do for an inferiority com- 
plex which has been like an “old man of the 
sea” for two years, and which comes be- 
tween me and every good time?—An en- 
thusiastic Youth Reader. 


Reader—Learn to do some one thing 
well. However simple a thing it may be, 
do not rest content until you have done 
it as well as it can be done. If that does 
not “cure” you, start in on something 
else. Soon you will become quite a 
superior person. 

We need have no inferiority complex 
if we do anything well, anything which 
gives service or brings joy to others. 
All of us can do some such thing. Find- 
ing out what we can do, and then doing 
it is the cure for an inferiority complex. 


Dear Youth: 

Sometimes I have outbursts of temper, 
but after they pass Iam sorry. Please help 
me to help myself.—J. P. T. 

J. P. T.—It takes reall courage and 
manhood to confess a weakness and to 
ask for help in overcoming it. You can 
use these qualities to master your 
temper. Bad temper is a waste of en- 
ergy. Instead of burning up energy in 
anger, use that energy to correct or im- 
prove the situation that vexes you. Out- 
bursts of temper are usually directed at 
persons or things around us—but the 
worst effects of the outbursts are upon 
one’s self. “I cannot afford to become 
angry,” is the frequent statement of one 
man who has mastered an unruly temper. 
We pay a high price for fits of temper; 
they leave us weaker in body and mind, 
weaker most of all in self-respect. 

The next time your wrath arises ask 
yourself, “Is this situation my master? 
Is it bigger than I? Is it worth the 
trouble my anger will cause—to me?” 


Dear Youth: 

Will you please tell me your version of 
the second coming of Christ?—M. R. B. 

M. Rk. B.—The assurance of Christ Je- 
sus was, “Lo, I am with you always.” 
But we cannot detect His presence un- 
less the same mind be quickened in us 
that was quickened in Him. So the 


coming of Christ in our minds and hearts 
is the second coming that enables us to 
feel and understand His presence in the 
world about us. 

Many persons believe that Christ Je- 
sus will appear in the world again just 
as He did in Galilee two thousand years 
ago. Few of those to whom He came 
recognized Him then. Only those whose 
understanding was quickened would rec- 
ognize Him today. 

Dear Editor: 

We have a lot of earwigs here, and have 
to put out poison to kill them. What do you 
think of that? It seems to me to be unjust 
to take their lives. Did not God create 
them? Are they of no use? If so, why 
were they created? 

I cannot eat rabbit, veal, or mutton, be- 
cause I always think of the animals that 
were killed. Perhaps animals were put on 
the earth for food, but I don’t see how it 
can be right to kill them, and it is very tire- 
some to try to live on vegetables (I’ve tried 
it). —L. B. 

L. B.—A famous naturalist says that 
he has lived in the jungle, and has al- 
lowed all manner of reptiles and insects 
to crawl over him and that they did not 
harm him. His explanation of this is 
that he felt no fear of or revulsion to- 
ward them and that he has never eaten 
animal flesh for food. Many persons 
declare that they have freed their homes 
of insect pests by commanding them to 
be gone, in faith that God cares for all 
His creation, and that it is His will that 
all should express in their own appointed 
places. However some people are unable 
to accept this idea, and think that it is 
easier to dispose of pests by the use of 
insecticides than to try the more ideal- 
istic way of clearing their own thought 
of fear or annoyance and giving the idea 
of prayer a thorough trial. 

Likewise it seems easier to follow the 
custom of planning meals to include 
meat, than to try out ideas of a vegetable 
diet. If each of us had to kill and pre- 
pare the meat he eats probably few of 
us would adhere to the practice of meat- 
eating. A great many people who are in- 
terested in the ethical side of meat-eat- 
ing are adopting a vegetarian diet be- 
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cause they are convinced that it is more 
healthful. 
Dear Youth: 

Can the sun, moon, and stars control 
one’s life and affairs? Some people believe 
that the stars can so control their lives 
that the minute they are born their whole 
life is mapped out for them. 


They think that by consulting the stars 
in planting and in other work, better re- 
sults can be obtained. 


Doesn’t this go against God’s will for the 
universe?—J. R. 

J. R.—The one thing that controls our 
lives is our own thinking. We give 
power to forces by our thought about 
them. When we come to a spiritual un- 
derstanding of these words, “Let them 
have dominion... over all the earth.” we 
shall have established our inherited do- 
Minion in the universe. We shall com- 
mand all forces instead of being sub- 
ject to them. 

Dear Youth: 

I wish to ask you for some information. 

I am in the eighth grade and cannot de- 


cide whether or not I should go to high 
school. 


I am doing fine in my grade school studies 
and I hope to be a train engineer. I have 
other ideas, too. If I should not get em- 
ployment as a train engineer and had a 
good education I could get other work. 
—W. M. I. 


W. M. I.—I think your better judg- 
ment has already advised you to attend 
high school. Education broadens our 
fields of endeavor, and enlarges our sense 
of appreciation. Even if it is your de- 
sire to be a train engineer, a high school 
education will be very helpful to you. 
You will be called on to meet situations 
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that a knowledge of your chosen occupa- 
tion alone cannot supply. Your happi- 
ness depends on how you meet these situ- 
ations. An education will help you to 
make righteous and impersonal decisions. 

Anyway, W. M. I., your career is only 
one third of your life. A fellow has to 
think of his “increase ... in favor with 
God and man.” You must prepare to 
live the other two thirds of life besides 
your work. 

Perhaps the most practical thing for 
you to do now would be to take an in- 
voice of your undeveloped qualities and 
start right in educating them. 

Youth was very glad to receive re- 
cently subscriptions for seventy college 
students in the Philippine Islands. We 
hope to welcome some of these young 
people to Your Own Pages. 

Dear Youth: 
Should I still respect my father after all 


his misdeeds, of which I have written you? 
—P. L. C. 


P. L. C.—tLet’s be glad that there are 
bumpers on automobiles, and rubbers on 
lead pencils, and that there is still the 
ability in human hearts to forgive—be- 
cause all of us still make mistakes! All 
of us are bigger and finer than our mis- 
takes, too, and one of our greatest helps 
in overcoming and forgetting our mis- 
takes and trying to do better is the 
faith of some one who loves us. If you 
can give your father this faith; if you 
can keep knowing for him that he is 
worthy of that faith and that he will 
justify it by his actions, you will be 
helping him to do so. 


Pleased to Meet You 


HE visit to America of this 

championship Japanese base- 
ball team reminds us again that 
youth is youth the world over. 
It is a fairly safe rule that the 
better we know folk the better 
we like them. That applies to 
various nationalities as well as 
to individuals. 
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FOR HOLIDAY GIFTS 


E RECOMMEND the following from Unity’s list of publications as being 
of especial interest to Youth readers for holiday gifts: 


The 1929 Unity Calendar 


Statements taken from Youth magazine 


Youth readers will be proud to present to 
their friends this calendar whose twelve state- 
qo meee ments have heen selected from Youth, with re- | 
ix Ideas rule life. is lated scriptural passages. The calendar is hand- 
M theruler rules & ; ; : 

KM ideas. n somely printed in blue, brown, and white, on 

» ee bo 7 buff paper. The designs by Rickert Fillmore are 

7 22 VA exceptionally attractive. The calendar is 50 
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cents. 
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“The Sunlit Way” 


By Ernest C. Wilson, Editor of Youth 


This Truth book is characterized by a spirit of friendliness. Its presentation 
of Truth is essentially practical. We believe that The Sunlit Way will find a 
welcome with Youth readers. 

The Sunlit Way is a companion volume to Lessons in Truth, Christian Heal- 
ing, and Heal Thyself. It is bound in cloth, gold stamped, and with a gay jacket 
to protect the cover. $1 a copy. 


Youth Magazine 


Youth is a welcome guest in many homes whose 
members are not avowedly interested in metaphysics 
but who are interested in fine ideals, and in the spir- 
itual elements of health, happiness, and a successful 
career of service. The finest type of young people will 
find that Youth “speaks their language.” Your senior 
friends will enjoy Youth as much as the younger ones, 
and to present them with a subscription to Youth is a 
nice compliment to them. $1 a year. 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 


